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EDITORIAL 
RELIGIOUS HATE IN IRELAND 


R. HILAIRE BELLOC in a letter to the Daily 
News (January 21st) puts forward an aspect of 
the Irish situation which is so important that it should 
not be ignored by Catholics in this country. He says 
that the view is prevalent on the Continent and in every 
quarter of the United States that the present turmoil in 
Ireland is nothing more than a religious war, that the 
“ burnings, torturings, floggings, murders and the rest 
are regarded everywhere as essentially the persecution 
of a Catholic people because they are Catholic, and as 
the outcome of an almost insane religious hatred.” 
Apparently the foreign view is that the mass of 
Englishmen are violently and bitterly opposed to the 
Irish on account of their religion, and are therefore 
either encouraging or condoning the present “‘ terror ”’ 
inIreland. Mr. Belloc rightly disavows this charge and 
is at pains to prove its falsehood. Anyone who knows 
England and Englishmen must see the absurdity of 
this view. One had thought that the large tolerance 
given in England to every form of religious belief had 
become a proverb in Europe. Whenever one meets 
French or German priests who have been driven by 
anti-Catholic legislation to seek a home in England, or 
again when one comes across French priests who have 
worked as missionaries in India, invariably any con- 
versation on England (whether it be panegyric or the 
reverse) will end something like this: “At any rate, 
nowhere in the world does the Catholic Church enjoy 
such complete liberty as under British rule.” That 
remark seems about the most obvious commonplace 
that can be put into words. 
_ The average Englishman is usually inclined to 
indifference in religious matters. Perhaps he is not 
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sufficiently convinced in his own beliefs to be a bigot. 
Rarely has he any bitterness in his heart against his 
adits religion: he is vaguely perplexed by it, 
but seldom feels strongly enough about it to hate it. 

To disprove this legend of English hatred for 
Ireland’s religion, Mr. Belloc calls attention to the 
undeniable fact that those “ sections of English opinion 
which are most attached to the national tradition in 
matters of religion, which might_be called without any 
exaggeration the Protestant Press, are decidedly the 
most favourable to a just settlement of the Irish 
weno aah And he might have added that the Catholic 

ress in this country is not always as enthusiastically 
outspoken on Irish claims as opinion in Ireland would 
seem to demand. Among Catholics in England there 
is not that unity of opinion which one would expect if 
the Irish affair could be summed up as a state of 
antagonism between Protestant England and Catholic 
Ireland. There is probably no more fruitful source of 
discord among Catholics in this country than the Irish 
question. This fact may explain the attitude of editors 
whose primary concern is to provide Catholic news and 
items of more specifically religious interest. Doubtless 
it is a laudable desire to avoid stirring up discords 
within the household that bids them avoid as much as 
possible the unpleasant debate. 

We do not wish to throw blame on Catholic editors 
or to criticize the views of Catholics, whether English or 
Irish. We only wish to draw a simple conclusion from 
simple premises—namely : there is no religious war 
between the people of England and the people of 
Ireland. 

If it is true that Cromwell’s methods are being 
revived in Ireland, at least it is certain that the motives 
now are not those that inspired Cromwell. The 
various “ risings”’ at different times during the last 
hundred and twenty years were not essentially religious 
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in character. Wolfe Tone, Emmett, Parnell and 
Casement are not names that one would associate with 
a Catholic crusade. No. We must agree with Mr. 
Belloc that ‘“‘ the foundation of it all is not religious 
hatred at all, but the determination of the Irish to 
govern themselves as free men, and the conviction of 
this country as a whole that complete autonomy for 
Ireland would endanger the safety of the realm.” That 
is as simple and complete an analysis of the situation 
as it is possible to give? 


Mr. Belloc admits that there is religious hatred in 
Ireland, but he declares that it is not of English origin. 
It comes from that small section in the north-eastern 
corner of Ireland whom he calls the ‘‘ Orange Group.” 
This body is inspired by no higher or more statesman- 
like motive than “a blind hatred of the Catholic 
Church.” These men are the agents of British policy 
in Ireland: “ nothing else explains the repeated and 
wanton insults offered to the Catholic religion and to 
its ministers, not as the enemies of this country, but as 
the members of a hated religious body. Nothing else 
explains the condonation of the abominable acts in 
Belfast, whereby thousands have been rendered desti- 
tute and homeless.: Nothing else explains the searching 
of men and women for religious emblems, and the 
questions continually put by the terrorists to their 
victims to declare their_religion as'a test whether it be 
safe to assault or kill them or burn down their houses.” 

Considering that such happenings are bringing 
discredit on the British name among friend and foe 
abroad, it is well that Catholics in this country should 
ask themselves how long such things should be allowed 
to continue. 

THE EpITor, 





THE MEANING OF. UNEMPLOYMENT 


[’ is not unemployment alone, but the unemploy- 
ment carrying with it a stoppage of pay that 
chiefly concerns us here. When a living is guaranteed 
by dividends, pension, or a sufficiently large dole, we 
can, for the most part, bear without discomfort the 
inconvenience of “‘ no work.” 

To-day there are in Great Britain at least a million 
capable people, men and women of various trades and 
occupations, of varying degrees in skill, training, and 
muscular strength, who are out of work, and out of 
wages. They are unemployed, existing precariously 
on meagre trade union allowance, on unemployment 
“ benefits,” or on casual relief. They stand by in 
idleness in the market-place of every town because no 
one will hire them. 

At the present time there are also many millions of 
eople in Europe, men, women, and children, needing 
ood, clothing, and dwelling places. (In especial the 

pitiful needs of the children of middle Europe are 
constantly brought to our notice.) In England alone 
many thousands are in need of these necessary things, 
while many thousands more, hard put to secure the 
bare necessities of physical life, worn out with anxiety 
in the struggle for a living, fade and perish in their 
prime. 

These two facts, then, may be noted. 

(1) A large population in need of food, clothing, 
and dwelling-places, and unable to obtain these things. 

(2) A large population capable of producing food, 
clothing, and dwelling places unable to engage in such 
production because no one will employ them. 

Another additional fact should be noted : 

(3) Many warehouses and shops at the present time 
are overstocked with goods, and are overstocked for 
lack_of purchasers. 
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People in need of goods are not able to buy because 
they have neither money norcredit. The manufacturer, 
not being able to sell, closes his factory or puts his 
work-people on short time. More work-people being 
thus thrown out of work and out of wages the demand 
for goods sinks still lower. The result is widespread 
unemployment and attendant misery. 

It is no new thing this tragedy of unemployment. 
It occurred with unfailing regularity at periodical 
intervals throughout the nineteenth century. Carlyle 
and Ruskin wrote eloquently on the subject in their 
day, denouncing the capitalism held responsible for the 
distress and the political economists who condoned it. 
Some of us can remember the bands of unemployed 
labourers who paraded the streets in winter time, 
forty odd years ago, singing ‘‘ We’ve got no work to 
do”’—a very doleful chant, the melancholy of which 
remains with me to this day. In the ’eighties and 
again in the ‘nineties of the last century so great were 
the numbers and so severe the plight of the unemployed 
in the cities of Great Britain that serious trouble was 
expected. ‘The phenomena we notice to-day were 
apparent at every period of unemployment in the last 
century : 

i? People in want of necessities unable to procure 
them. 

(2) People out of work and not allowed to produce 
goods. 

(3) Manufacturers with overstocked warehouses 
-_— to find purchasers, and discharging their work- 
people. 

Not only do these phenomena repeat themselves, 
but there is yet another fact to be recorded : 

(4) The complete incapacity of the Government 
of the day to understand or make provision for un- 
employment. Every Government in turn, no matter 
what political faith it professes, accepts this tragedy 
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of periodical unemployment it would seem as “a 
visitation of God ’”—as a violent flood of waters, a 
drought, an earthquake—with no more notion of how 
it arises and how it may be got rid of than our fore- 
fathers in the fourteenth century had of how the 
Black Death came and how it could be prevented from 
coming. All that the Government could do in the 

ast was to trust to the inbred respect for law in the 
English people and to the police and military to maintain 
law and order should the starving people riot. (‘To-day 
the Government, uneasy lest the unemployed refuse 
to starve and die quietly, but as much at a loss as ever 
as to the cause and cure of unemployment, can only 
think of giving out money, and putting everybody, 
except presumably themselves and Government 
officials, on half rations.) What does it mean, then, 
this recurring unemployment, and how does it come 
about ? 

Plainly, since the unemployed were here many times 
before 1914, we cannot find the explanation in the 
late war. (But the peace has not restored the exchange 
of goods destroyed between England and many 
continental countries by the war. The unemployed 
also feel the present distress more acutely because 
during the war there was plenty of work at exceptionally 
high wages for all who were not in the army ; a higher 
standard of comfort in the average English working- 
class home was set up by the exceptionally high wages ; 
and many children for the first time in their lives were 
adequately clothed and fed. ‘The reasonable hope that 
this standard of decent comfort would be maintained, 
to be enjoyed by the men who fought for England, and 
survived, has been disappointed ; and the disappoint- 
ment is bitterly resented by the ex-service men, 
many of them broken for ever in health by the war, and 
the ex-service men’s wives.) 

The meaning of unemployment can be made out, 
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and is not really difficult to explain, but the war is not 
the explanation. 

Unemployment comes at recurring seasons because 
all our production of goods and commercial under- 
takings are carried out for profit rather than for use ; to 
create dividends rather than supply simple human needs. 

Unemployment is the fruit of capitalism, and it 
matured and ripened in the hey-day of capitalism— 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The fluctuations 
in trade that throw numbers out of work are invariably 
the accompaniment of capitalist production, and. it 
is vain to hope that these fluctuations, with the un- 
employment they bring, will cease while our trade and 
commerce, manufactures and transport of goods are 
conducted primarily for private gain rather than for 
public service. 

The political economists of the nineteenth century, 
for whom economics were merely the explanation of 
money-making, owed no allegiance to Catholic morals, 
and were content to teach that production for profit 
was the one thing needful for a nation’s material 
prosperity, no matter how unevenly that prosperity 
might be shared. Politicians of all parties re-echoed 
their words. Even as late as last year we recall the 
cry of our Cabinet ministers and newspaper pro- 
prietors for “‘ production,” and “‘ more production,” 
and always ‘‘ production ” ; uttered so foolishly and 
recklessly without a thought as to what would become 
of the goods so produced, or the fate of the producers. 
As to trade union leaders who ventured to -point 
out that production for private gain would not result 
in benefits to the working class or to the nation, they 
were assailed by a general chorus of Ministers and their 
Press, and called all sorts of bad names. 

Nevertheless, production for private gain has re- 
sulted in overstocked warehouses, hard times, and 
unemployment. 
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The political economists accepted unemployment as 
an inevitable incident in business—a slight drawback 
to a system that worked for the general advantage by 
producing the greatest amount of wealth. It was 
an affliction to be borne by the working class with 
patience—to return to the old business arrangements 
of medieval England when unemployment was un- 
known, was out of the question. 

Besides, incidentally unemployment was not without 
its advantages to the capitalist: it helped to keep 
wages down, for in the past, men who were out of 
work could be driven to accept any wage, no matter 
how low, rather than starve. (It is a disquieting sign 
of the times to the average business man to-day that 
the old willingness of the unemployed to take less than 
the standard wage seems to have disappeared. To 
some persons it is even a grievance that people out of 
work decline to accept wages that happen to be in- 
sufficient to keep body and soul together.) Again, 
the capitalist always desired, and naturally, that when 
work was brisk and a rush of orders had come in that 
there should be a reserve of unemployed workers 
whom he could call upon: as the Post Office calls 
upon auxiliaries at Christmas, and as fashionable 
dressmakers summon extra “‘ hands ” from the vasty 
deep to cope with the demands of the London season. 
The capitalist, whose business is conducted to create 
dividends, is no more concerned with the fate of the 
people who are “ stood off ” when work is slack than 
he is with their faith and morals. His business is 
profit—for himself and his shareholders. He recognizes 
the fluctuations of trade as things to be faced in the 
course of business, and is aware that these fluctuations 
necessitate the discharge of employees and reduction 
of staff. 

Again, it is the business of the capitalist, acting in 
the interests of the shareholders, to cheapen the cost 
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The Meaning of Unemployment 


of production whenever he can; and economies are 
effected by the introduction of labour-saving appliances 
which result in fewer people being employed. 

There is no reasonable ground for believing that 
while production of goods is controlled, as it is to-day, 
by the capitalist, fluctuations in trade, throwing many 
out of work, will cease ; that dividends and unemploy- 
ment can be divorced. 

To get rid of unemployment we must stop the 
fluctuations, and to stop the fluctuations of trade we 
must make the satisfaction of simple human needs 
the first aim of industry instead of dividends. 

The demand for the necessities of life—food, 
clothing, and dwelling places—is steady and persistent 
all the year round, and every year. Therefore if the 
first aim of industry is to meet this steady and persistent’ 
demand no opportunity for unemployment will occur. 
Supply and demand meet and are equal. Unemploy- 
ment occurs when demand and supply are unequal. 

Hence in any self-supporting colony where life is 
mainly agricultural (and the capitalist and the financiers 
with their factories have not dominated the scene), 
there is no unemployment because labour is directed, 
in the first place, to satisfy simple, human needs—to 
grow corn, raise cattle, build houses, and make cloth- 
ing. By mutual exchange of services rendered the 
necessary provision for physical life is made. 

So it was in the pre-capitalist days of Catholic 
Europe. First things came first—food, clothing, 
house room, and industry was mainly directed to 
satisfy these perennial needs. 

Our whole commercial system to-day by putting 
profits and dividends first and the satisfaction of 
simple human needs second, inverts the natural order 
and thereby plunges us into this confusion of unem- 
ployment and distress. Fortunes are made in the 
production of some luxury, or novelty—a Rolls Royce 
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car, or a gramophone—and when fashion changes, the 
demands falls off, thousands are thrown out of work, 
and a bad spell of unemployment occurs. 

First things must come first. Capitalism must 
give way to co-operation, and competition to the 
mutual exchange of services. Production for use 
must supersede production for profit. Money must 
cease to S a fetish, an end in itself, and be restored to 
its proper function as the medium of exchange. 
Unless these things are done, unemployment will 
not only not disappear, but will tend to increase. 

Putting first things first, we should set to work not 
to float a company for a new picture palace, or a patent 
medicine, or some fantastic article of dress, but to 
produce the necessary amount of food, clothing, and 
dwelling-houses required for the population of Great 
Britain, producing in addition things to send abroad 
in exchange for the commodities we need from foreign 
countries. Census returns give us our population and 
its distribution. It is not difficult to estimate the 
needs per head, and when the needs have been supplied 
there will be ample leisure for the satisfaction of taste. 

By the adoption of the co-operative principle, 
the butcher, the baker, and candlestick-maker would 
labour at their respective trades and exchange the 
results of their labour with the tinker, tailor, apothecary, 
ploughboy, and sweep. Not that the butcher would 
necessarily carry a mutton chop to the tinker when 
the tea kettle needed repair, or the baker offer a batch 
of new bread when he wanted a drug at the chemist’s— 
though it is remarkable that barter, or natural economy, 
has now been established between certain continental 
countries as the only means of trading. Money as 
token of exchange, especially in a large community, is 
the more convenient way ; and the butcher and baker 
would not co-operate the less for using the common 
medium of exchange. 
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The Meaning of Unemployment 


The point is that by the co-operative labour of 
butchers, bakers, candlestick-makers, and others, work 
and livelihood would be ensured for the whole popu- 
lation, and, in addition, enough provision would be 
made to satisfy the needs of clergy, judges, teachers, 
physicians, and all who might be set apart to minister 
to us in the fine arts. 

We must be quite honest about this. Unemploy- 
ment will not cease until the rule of the capitalist 
in industry is ended. When dividends are given up in 
favour of a co-operative commonwealth, and mutual 
service takes the place of trade rivalries and cut-throat 
competition, then, and not till then, is there any security 
against unemployment. 

There really is no middle course. And the issue is 
plain. If we think that the advantages of dividends 
make up for the hardships of unemployment, there is 
nothing to be gained by worrying about the “‘ unem- 
on problem.” If we decide that the misery and 

itterness that pertain to unemployment, the social 
antagonisms, strife of classes and civil disorders, are 
too big a price to pay for the upkeep of capitalism, 
then we shall welcome and forward as Eatholic citizens, 
in the spirit of good-will, the transformation of 
society from a commercialism, based on making 
profits out of the labour of others, to a co-operative 
order where there will be no room for unemployment. 

Meanwhile the army of the unemployed is encamped 
in our cities and what can be done? The nation is 
not to be transformed into a co-operative common- 
wealth immediately, and it is sorry comfort to a starving 
family to be told that all will be well at some future day. 
With the knowledge that our next-door neighbour may 
be tramping, wearily tramping, from office to office, 
from shop to shop in the rain in search for work, our 
own happiness is disturbed. 

But what can we do? 
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We can, of course, act as St. Martin did, and share 
our cloak with the naked, our food with the hungry, 
our spare room (if we have one) with the homeless, 
This will not solve any “ unemployed problem,” 
though it may perchance cy the heart from utter 
bitterness and the soul from despair in some man or 
woman whom no one will employ. In any case it is 
a sign that the Faith of our fathers inspires us still, and 
is living in spite of dungeon, fire, and sword. We can 
hardly do otherwise than act as the Good Samaritan did 
—succouring with oil and wine the wayfarers who 
have fallen among thieves, and arranging, when we 
can afford it, to pay for their lodging at the nearest 
inn. 

Again, this will solve no “ unemployed problem ” ; 
neither will it excuse us as Catholic citizens from helping 
to get the road cleared of thieves and made safe for all 
honest travellers. So, while the community can hardly 
do otherwise than supply collectively food, clothes, and 
lodging to all who cannot get work and wages, it being 
intolerable that our neighbour starve and die while 
we enjoy comparative comfort, let us not imagine there 
is a solution of any problem in the distribution of doles. 
Nay, it is possible that a well organized system of 
doles may but result, in course of time, in an utterly 
servile population ; a population preferring doles to 
living by labour, and slipping surely and steadily into 
complete incapacity for work. 

e are bidden seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice ; and the charity that forgets justice is 
apt to turn the hearts of men upon whom it is bestowed 
to bitterness and wrath. 
JosEPH CLAYTON. 





RACE AND RELIGION 


T has long been recognized that there is a psy- 

chology not only of individuals, but also of 
groups. As with the hypothetical units of physics— 
electrons and atoms—so with the real units of the 
animal kingdom and of the human race, the group has 
a definite constitution and definite laws expressing 
its behaviour which are not the same as those which 
express the behaviour of the individuals of which the 
group is composed. Man is not merely an intelligent 
animal: he is also essentially a social animal, and, if 
the human race is to make progress, it is of supreme 
importance that the factors in social life which make 
for progress or for deterioration should be analysed 
out and critically discussed in their concrete historical 
setting. 

This is the main aim of Professor McDougall’s 
latest work, The Group Mind,* a book no less interesting 
than the other psychological works which Prof. 
McDougall has given us, and no less provocative -of 
thought. It purports, in fact, to be the continuation 
of his Social Psychology, and assumes that the factors 
and principles of social life, as there laid down, are 
already familiar to the reader. These it now discusses 
from the point of view of the group. In the First 
Part the characteristics of different kinds of groups 
are set forth, notably those of the crude group or crowd 
and those of the most highly organized group—the 
army. Then there is a discussion of the group spirit, 
of the interrelation and interaction of groups, and of 
the peculiarities of certain types of group. The Second 
Part deals with the National Mind and Character, and 
with the influence upon it of racial qualities, of geo- 
graphical conditions, of the increase of means of com- 
_* The Group Mind, by Wm. McDougall, F.r.s. (Cambridge 
University Press, pp. xvi, 304, 21s. net). 
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munication, of great leaders, of war, of different types 
of organization, of ‘rivalry and intercourse, of ideas 
and of traditions. The Third Part discusses the factors 
that make for durability or change—progressive or 
regressive—during (1) the prehistoric or race-making 
period, and (2) the historic period. 

The title of the book is curious, and implies a pecu- 
liar view on the part of the author, who rejects— 
provisionally at least—the reality of a collective con- 
sciousness, but believes in that of the “‘ collective 
mind or soul.” His arguments here seem to us in- 
conclusive. The collective mental life of the social 
aggregate is certainly “‘ not merely the sum of the 
mental lives of its units,” but neither is the collective 
behaviour of any aggregate of differentiated units the 
mere sum of the behaviours of those units, whether 
they be living or not. It is also mere tautology to 
assert that “‘ a complete knowledge of the units, if and 
in so far as they could be known as isolated units, 
would not enable us to deduce the nature of the life 
of the whole,” for in a whole the units are not 
isolated, but interrelated, otherwise they would not 
form a whole. To justify the term “ group mind,” 
Prof. McDougall must show that this entity is neither 
constituted by the units of which it is composed, nor 
yet by their interaction and inter-relationships, and 
this he has not done. The question is, however, 
irrelevant to the main issue, which in no wise suffers 
from the peculiar terminology which the author uses 
in the Title-page and Introduction, but for the most 
part drops in the body of the book. 

Since the human race, as at present constituted, is 
divided into nations, Prof. McDougall rightly gives 
prominence to the national group. He also points 
out that the national group is a comparatively late 
product of the evolutionary process, apart from which 
it cannot be understood. Prior to national groups are 
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Race and Religion 


race groups, which in nations are combined and 
blended with greater or less success according as they 
are akin to, or radically different from, one another. 
Five factors contribute to the development of national 
character: (1) innate moral disposition, (2) innate 
intellectual capacities—which are racial and hereditary 
qualities, and (3) moral tradition, (4) intellectual 
tradition, and ( 5) social organization—which consti- 
tute national civilization, and operate not as innate 
tendencies, but ab extra, as something in which the 
individual shares and under the influence of which he 
develops. The part played by these civilizing forces, 
moral and religious, intellectual and governmental, in 
the making of nations is immense, but racial qualities . 
—evolved during the prehistoric period, but now 
innate—also play a part, determining which type of 
civilization will be acceptable and successful. ‘Thus, 
the northern peoples of Europe, descended from Homo 
Europeus, are more energetic, more independent, more 
liberty-loving than the Southern peoples, originating 
in Homo Mediterraneus and Homo Alpinus ; and a like 
difference obtains between the northern and southern 
peoples of Asia. Hence differences of social organiza- 
tion, of government, and of religion. 

In this connection Professor McDougall makes an 
admission extremely significant from the evolutionary 

oint of view. He rejects “ root and branch the crude 
idea, which has a certain popular currency, that the 
development of civilization and of nations implies a 
parallel evolution of individual minds,” and affirms 
that “there is no reason to suppose the present 
civilized peoples to be on the whole innately superior 
to their barbaric ancestors ” (p. 203). “‘ Our seeming 
intellectual superiority is a superiority of the tradi- 
tional store of intellectual gains, a superiority of know- 
ledge and of the instruments of the intellect, of lan- 
guage, and of the methods of mental operation by 
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which knowledge is obtained, especially the mathe- 
matical and scientific methods in general.” ‘No 
advance has taken place in intellectual capacity, but 
more probably some deterioration has already oc- 
curred ” (pp. 262, 263). And yet mental qualities, 
and not merely their physiological correlates, are sup- 
posed to be evolved, and we are supposed to have 
started with the mental equipment of a ground-ape! 

True, Prof. McDougall’s statements, in support 
of which he quotes both authorities and facts, are 
made only of the historic period. Since we originated 
as ground-apes, and ultimately as amoebe, yet have 
a mental equipment greater than either ground-apes 
or amcebe, there must have been evolution of mental 
capacity somewhere. It is ascribed, therefore, quite 
naturally to the prehistoric period, about which, 
knowing nothing, we are free to speculate. 

Yet what little we do know points in the other direc- 
tion. Differences of mental constitution are attributed 
primarily to differences of energy, says Prof. McDougall, 
due for the most part to differences of climate, which 
operate both upon bodily functions and, through the 
senses, upon the imagination and higher mental pro- 
cesses. High temperature combined with moisture 
tends to depress vital activity; high temperature 
combined with dryness tends to promote violent 
spasmodic activity, but no enduring effort. A cold 
climate alone ‘“‘ seems to dispose towards sustained 
activity, and, when combined with much moisture, to 
a certain slowness.”’ Add to this the effect of land- 
scape, environment, and natural phenomena generally 
upon ideas and occupations, et voila the explanation, 
not indeed of our intellectual capacity, but of the lines 
along which it has developed and become diverse in 
different peoples. It is habit and tradition evolved 
under the influence of environment that differentiates 
us alike from the savage and from our more civilized 
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brethren. Fundamentally we are one and the same, 
are endowed with the same type of mind and inherit 
the same type of corpus, and, though differing con- 
siderably in the use we have made of them and hence 
in our civilizations, originally we all started scratch. 
This conclusion, towards which Prof. McDougall’s 
book points, but which the author does not draw, 
is, with respect to our origin, substantially in agree- 
ment with Christian teaching. We rejoice also that 
he should recognize the important part which religion 
has played, if not in the making, at any rate in the 
conserving of traditions which are vital to the progress 
of civilization. He admits that religious sanctions of 
morality have been acquired for the good of the race, 
and that the habit of reason and reflection, which in 
his view alone makes for progress, none the less also 
tends ‘‘ to lead men to act for their own immediate 
welfare,” and so is in need of the restraint which 
religion, looking further afield, is wont to exercise. 
But beyond this Prof. McDougall has scarce a good 
word to say for Christianity, and for Catholicism 
nothing but criticism. Not only does he ignore— 
rightly enough as irrelevant to his subject—the natural 
or supernatural origin of religion, but he also ignores 
the influx of new ideas which came with Christianity 
and the immense stimulus they gave, and continue to 
give, to intellectual activity, to high ideals, and to the 
widening of man’s outlook both practically and theo- 
retically. For him religion is “ essentially a system 
of supernatural sanctions for social conduct, for conduct 
conforming to the moral code of the society ”’ in which 
it obtains. It does not originate this code, nor even 
modify it ; still less does it originate or modify ideals. 
It merely provides sanctions for a pre-existent code, 
and so tends to conserve it—a useful function, but one 
that tends to be, and often has been carried to 
excess, especially in the case of Catholicism, which 
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throughout her long history has been the “ enemy of 
progress.” 

On this point Prof. McDougall is most emphatic. 
During the many centuries in which Catholicism 
swayed the peoples of Europe “ little or no progress 
in civilization was effected, whereas rapid and acceler- 
ating progress has marked the last three centuries ” 
(p. 268) . “ Religion, far from having been the sufficient 
cause or instrument of progress, was largely respon- 
sible for the stagnation of the Middle Ages, through 
sternly repressing the sceptical spirit and leading off 
men’s minds from enquiry into natural laws, to the 
discussion of many topics on which it was impossible 
to achieve knowledge and which were necessarily 
barren of results making for human progress ”’ (p. 274). 

One would have expected this fifty years ago, but 
surely in these days when the vastness of medizval 
knowledge is being re-explored, when physical science 
in many of her fundamental concepts is returning to 
those of medizval times, when in the social sphere, 
as in the religious, medizval principles are being redis- 
cussed and revived, this kind of history and of reflection 
on history is somewhat out of date. One wonders, too, 
how Prof. McDougall proposes to square it with his 
own statement that “ in the sixteenth century Spain ” 
(then pre-eminently Catholic, and of all nations the 
least affected by either the Reformation or the Renais- 
sance) “ attained to a supreme position of power and 
=, among the nations of the world, such as has 

een rivalled by Rome alone in all history.” The rise 
of Spain, we presume, took place in spite of her 
Catholicity: the latter accounts only for her fall, 
which Prof. McDougall attributes first to the alleged 
fact that “‘ she made celibate priests of a very large 
proportion of those whose natural bent was towards 
the things of the mind, multiplying monastic orders 
excessively,” and secondly to the alleged fact that “ by 
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means of the Inquisition she destroyed with fire and 
sword or drove into exile through many generations ” 
(during which by the way she must have been rising, 
not falling, for her fall was sudden) “ all those who 
would not conform to her narrow creed, who combined 
intellectual power with independence and originality 
of spirit and a firm will ” (p. 255). 

Now I hold no brief for the persecutor, still less for 
the Spanish Inquisition ; nor yet do I propose here 
to defend clerical celibacy. I would merely point out 
that Prof. McDougall himself provides us with ample 
means to defend both celibacy and persecution. Has 
he not told us that there has been no evolution of 
innate and hereditary qualities during the whole of 
the historic period, but that the whole of our develop- 
ment, our progress, our civilization, our culture, is due 
to the accumulation of knowledge and to improvement 
in the methods of acquiring it, toward which the celi- 
bate can contribute just as well, if not better, than the 
married man? Has he not also told us that the spirit 
of enquiry which leads men to question established 
customs and codes and religious sanctions is a “ socially 
disruptive force,” that it ‘‘ cannot alone secure con- 
tinued progress’; and that “‘ wherever the progres- 
sive force has outrun the conservative, progress has 
been first rapid and then has come abruptly to an 
end”? Of Greece he writes that “‘ it was the exces- 
sive seeking of individuals for their own power and 
glory, unrestrained by the customs and religious sys- 
tems which their intellect had outgrown, that ruptured 
the bonds of society, plunged the State into war and 
civil strife, and eventually destroyed it by the exter- 
mination of the Greek aristocracy.” The same is true, 
he says, of the mediaeval Italian States. ‘‘ Intellect 
outran and undermined morals, and progress was 
brought to an end” (p.275). It would seem, then, 
on Prof. McDougall’s own showing, that it is revolt 
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against the Church, not submission to her authority, 
that has hitherto put an énd to progress. While, if 
free play of the intellect and the communion of dif- 
ferent minds, combined with a certain conservatism 
and moral restraint, be the best conditions for progress, 
there would seem to be no place, as I read history, 
where these three conditions were more perfectly 
realized than in the cosmopolitan universities which the 
Middle Ages instituted, but the Reformation destroyed. 

Brilliant as is The Group Mind in many respects, its 
author displays a strong prejudice against Catholicism 
which leads him to misinterpret facts and to generalize 
falsely thereon. 'Though admitting the decline of 
religion and drawing for us a discouraging picture of 
the prospects of modern civilization, he none the less 
glories in the Reformation which broke the bonds of 
“the more primitive religion ” and so gave that free 
play to our intellectual faculties which has landed us 
in our present deplorable condition. He even attri- 
butes the success of the Reformation to the superior 
qualities of the Nordic race amongst which it prevailed, 
forgetful of the fact that for a thousand years the Nordic 
race was no less contentedly Catholic than the rest of 
Europe, and that Protestantism for the most part was 
not freely adopted, but was imposed by Lutheran 
princes and by Elizabeth with a no less heavy hand 
than that which Louis XIV used in sustaining the older 
religion. One wonders that a serious and scientific 
writer should in these days still contrast (p. 224) “‘ the 
centralized official hierarchy which in Roman Catholic 
countries mediates between God and man ”’ with that 
“direct communion with God” which the Nordic 
races are supposed to have substituted for it. And one 
wonders still more that he should maintain (p. 254) 
that “‘ sincere and natural piety is far commoner in 
the Protestant countries than in the Roman Catholic ; 
that in the two countries, Italy and Spain, in which the 
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influence of the Roman Church has been greater than 
in any others, the people are now the least religiously 
minded of any in Europe ; that with them religion has 
become purely formal and external, that the mass of 
the people, though outwardly conforming, is absolutely 
irreligious ; that in fact this form of religion tends to 
exterminate itself in the long run by insisting upon 
that form of reproductive selection ”—which is more 
commonly known as celibacy of the clergy. 

In spite of these errors of fact and of false generaliza- 
tion, we recommend the book to those interested in 
race evolution, but would suggest as an antidote, 
where Catholicism is concerned, Belloc’s Europe and 
the Faith, and to the author of The Group Mind would 
respectfully point out that he knows not the religion 
which he criticizes, neither in its teaching nor in its 
effects, but has studied it second-hand in sources 
which are manifestly polluted. For so earnest a seeker 
after truth one would have thought that the “ group 
mind ” of a Church which has endured for two thou- 
sand years and is still the largest in Christendom, in 
which our nations have been born and by which in 
large part they have been civilized, were worthy of a 
more careful consideration than that which as yet he 
has given it, 

LesLic J. WALKER, S.J. 





THE POETRY OF WALTER DE LA MARE* 


| N his recently published lecture, Rupert Brooke and 

the Intellectual | Imagination, Mr. de la Mare tells an 
amusing story by way of showing how in 1916 his 
reputation as a poet stood “in the great eye of 
America.” He went one day to pay his respects to a 
friend of Rupert Brooke’s in New York. “A grace- 
ful coloured lift-girl inquired who the caller was. | 
told her. Whereupon she exclaimed, with a smile 
all radiant gold and ivory, ‘Gee whiz! What a 
name !’” 

It is to be hoped that the poet’s diffidence made him 
underestimate his fame in the United States ; even 
Mr. Kipling could not expect to be as well known by 
name to a lift-attendant as the latest cinema hero: 
“* One star differeth from another in glory,” or at least 
in conspicuousness. Yet it is scarcely to be disputed 
that something remains to be done before the readers 
of Mr. de la Mare’s poetry, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, are as numerous as they should be. ‘The 
a of Motley and The Listeners will certainly never 

e as popular as Miss Mary Pickford ; he would dis- 
claim any such ambition. He will probably never be 
as well known even as Mr. Kipling, or the friend 
whom he praises so generously in the essay from which 
we have quoted. Nevertheless, his work ought to be, 
and, we hope, when his Collected Poems have made 
their due impression, will be much more widely read 
and discussed than it is at present. There are few 
readers of taste, certainly few lovers of Blake and 
Coleridge and Shelley, who would not be subjugated 
by its spell if once the charm were wound up. Ad- 
mittedly it takes a little time for this to be accomplished. 
“The Cage,” or “The Sunken Garden,” or “ The 
Listeners ” do not yield up their secret beauty on a 


* Collected Poems: by Walter de la Mare (Constable, 1920, 27/6). 
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first hasty reading ; but having once entered into the 
mind they become an imperishable part of the inner 
consciousness, and can never be forgotten. 

Mr. de la Mare, like other poets before him, has 
suffered from his admirers. He has been represented 
by some of them as the poet of a single closely circum- 
scribed group of emotions. Yet in truth his moods 
are more numerous and more varied than is often sup- 
posed. He is not merely the poet of mystery, of distant 
romantic strangeness, of quiet gardens hushed in dark- 
ness or haunted with ever so faintly rustling shadows. 
He is this, and it is perhaps his characteristic mood. 
He is the poet of “‘ The Sunken Garden,” “‘ The Little 
Old Cupid,” “-The Ghost,” “ Arabia”; but he is 
also the most profound and genuine poet of childhood 
since Blake, and he expresses not only the mysterious 
essence of childhood, but the everyday feelings and 
interests of children, with a certainty and a complete- 
ness unapproached by any other poet. Moreover, in 
such poems as “‘ Miss Loo,” “Old Susan,” and 
“Martha” he has achieved with equivalent mastery 
the converse of what is accomplished in “ Arabia ” 
and “‘ The Listeners ” ; as the latter make the strange 
and wonderful comprehensible if not familiar, so the 
former make strange and wonderful the familiar, the 
ordinary, the everyday. In his own entirely individual 
manner he has carried out not one but both of the 
aims which Wordsworth and Coleridge set before 
themselves in their famous joint volume. The Listeners 
is a one-man “‘ Lyrical Ballads.” 

To many, perhaps most, of his readers Mr. de la 
Mare is the poet of three books only. These are the 
volumes represented by such admirable selections in 
the successive volumes of Georgian Poetry. The Lis- 
teners, which came in 1912, was, we believe, like Rupert 
Brooke’s Poems of 1911, among the volumes which 
directly suggested the publication of the first Georgian 
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Poetry. ‘There followed Peacock Pie in 1913, and, 
five years later, Motley and other Poems. ‘These three 
books certainly contain the cream of his work, but 
it ought not to be forgotten that there are several 
other volumes in which, like Heywood of old with his 
two hundred plays, Mr. de la Mare has had “ an entire 
hand, or at least a main finger.”” Admirers of The 
Listeners may be surprised to hear that its author had 
made his bow to the public full ten years before. In 
1902 appeared, under the pseudonym (long since 
abandoned) of “ Walter Ramal,” a little book of 
Songs of Childhood. ‘This was reissued, with some 
alterations and improvements, in 1916 ; but meantime, 
as early in fact as 1906, the poct’s second venture had 
been made—a little octavo of Poems, published by 
Murray. To these we must add the interesting minor 
works, A Child’s Day (1912) and the poems illustrating 
the pictures in Flora (1919). With prose we do not 
here concern ourselves, but it is worth remarking that 
Mr. de la Mare is the author of an entertaining adven- 
ture story for children, The Three Mulla-Mulgars, and 
of two novels, Henry Brocken and The Return. 

How many years of patient, inspired, and success- 
ful labour have gone to the making of the style which 
distinguishes Mr. de la Mare’s best-known work can 
only be learned from a study of his first two volumes. 
Highly individual these will certainly seem ; the reader 
who comes to them from the later poems cannot 
fail to notice the promise they held of future 
achievements. Yet the style is immature, or rather not 
yet perfected ; the misses outnumber the hits, and 
there are perhaps not half a dozen entirely good poems 
in the two volumes. Perhaps the most surprising thing 
about Songs of Childhood is that there are already 
examples of almost all the themes and moods which 
experience has proved to be most suited to the poet's 
powers of expression. Though as yet he seldom 
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speaks as precisely as might be, he knows perfectly well 
what he wishes to say. This is no small advantage to 
a poet just beginning his work. We recognize at once 
the theme and the movement of the lines when we 
come at random upon such stanzas as these : 


From out the wood I watched them shine,— 
The windows of the haunted house, 

Now ruddy as enchanted wine, 
Now dim as flittermouse. 


There went a thin voice piping airs 
Along the grey and crooked walks,— 

A garden of thistledown and tares, 
Bright leaves, and giant stalks,— 


though we feel that the rhythms are undistinguished 
and that there is too noticeable an attempt to gain 
atmosphere by excessive use of the merely pictorial 
or descriptive epithet. 

The real successes in this volume are, as befits the 
title, among the pure poems of childhood. There are 
pleasant fairy-tale ballads, ‘‘ As Lucy went a-walking,” 
“The Pedlar,” “‘ The Isle of Lone ” and one or two 
others ; these have a touch of that simple fairy-tale 
mystery in which children delight so much. This 
can be felt also in ‘“‘ If I were Lord of Tartary,’’ which 
is a kind of childish “‘ Arabia ” : 


Lord of the fruits of Tartary, 

Her rivers silver-pale ! 
Lord of the hills of Tartary, 

Glen, thicket, wood, and dale ! 
Her flashing stars, her scented breeze, 
Her trembling lakes, like foamless seas, 
Her bird-delighting citron-trees 

In every purple vale ! 


But it is the perfectly simple, unmysterious delightful 

childishness of ‘‘ The Dwarf,” “‘ O Dear me!” “ The 

Fly,” and “‘ Bunches of Grapes ” which is here perhaps 
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most satisfying; precisely because it is the least 
ambitious of all the poet’s moods : 


“ Chariots of gold,” says Timothy ; 

“ Silvery wings,” says Elaine ; 

“A bumpity ride in a wagon of hay 
For me,” says Jane: 


As yet it was Jane whose youthful realistic hedonism 
her scribe was best able to put into rhyme; but 
Timothy and Elaine were to have their turn in due 
course. 

It is doubtful, however, whether more than two or 
three of the Poems of 1906 can be said to mark an 
advance in anything except command over technique. 
As a whole, in fact, the book is disappointing. The 
poet inexplicably fails for the present to follow up his 
vein of pure childlike fun, and so there are no more 
“bunches of grapes” as yet. We are inclined to sus- 


ect that a good deal of the book is early work belong- 
ing to the period before Songs of Childhood. However 
that may be, it is plain that in the opening group of 
“ Characters from Shakespeare,”’ and in the sonnets, 
the poet was on a false track. The sonnets are academic 
exercises of the kind turned out in thousands every year 
by thousands of ape minor poets, and the blank 


verse impressionistic sketches of Falstaff, Juliet’s Nurse, 
Mercutio, Hamlet and the rest are nebulous and un- 
distinguished. Even as bookish exercises they are very 
uneven. We get a glimpse of the real poet here and 
there only, as in “ Banquo ”’ : 


Begone, thou shudd’ring pale anomaly ! 
The dark presses without on yew and thorn ; 
Stoops now the owl upon her lonely quest, 


where an atrocious line serves to set off two good ones. 
But “‘ Hamlet” is not an easy theme, and it is not 
adequately handled in such verses as these : 
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Umbrageous cedars, murmuring symphonies, 

Stoop’d in late twilight o’er dark Denmark’s Prince : 
He sat, his eyes companionéd with dream— 
Lustrous large eyes that held the world in view 

As some entranced child’s a puppet show... . 


The miscellaneous short poems and the ‘‘ Memories 
of Childhood ”—the nine or ten poems which close 
the volume—are, however, more satisfactory. Such 
pieces as ‘‘ Remembrance,” “ Sorcery,” and “‘ Voices ” 
mark an interesting stage in the progress towards the 
perfect atmosphere of mystery which in so many of 
his recent poems is created by means of nothing but a 
few slight touches of natural description. The touches 
are here still not slight enough, too deliberate ; but 
the details are cunningly selected, and the rhythms are 
more subtle than before, and take their due part in 
making the total impression : 

Who is it calling by the darkened river 
Where the moss lies smooth and deep, 

And the dark trees lean unmoving arms, 
Silent and vague in sleep, 

And the bright-heeled constellations pass 
In splendour through the gloom ;— 
Who is it calling o’er the darkened river 

In music, ‘‘ Come! ”’ ? 


This poem is, we believe, Mr. de la Mare’s first attempt 
in a metre of which (abandoning, however, the final 
short line) he has since made noteworthy use. Other 
poems, in four-line stanzas, show him feeling his way 
towards mastery of the effective device of a shortened 
fourth line, of which the classical examplar is in 
Keats’s ‘‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 

Of the Memories of Childhood, two poems at least, 
“Echo ” and ‘“‘ Myself,” though they are very simple, 
unpretending little pieces, may take rank almost with 
his best work. The poems in this little volume of 1906 
are at present so little known that it is perhaps excus- 
able to quote one of these in its entirety : 
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MYSELF. 


There is a garden grey 
With mists of autumn-tide, 

Under the giant boughs, 
Stretched green on every side. 


Along the lonely paths, 
A little child like me, 

With face, with hands like mine, 
Plays ever silently ; 


On, on, quite silently, 
When I am there alone, 

Turns not his head ; lifts not his eyes ; 
Heeds not as he plays on. 


After the birds are flown 
From singing in the trees, 

When all is grey, all silent, 
Voices, and winds, and bees ; 


And I am there alone : 
Forlornly, silently, 

Plays in the evening garden 
Myself with me. 


The beauty of this is not to be soiled by the fingering 
of analysis. It must speak for itself. 

Coming to The Listeners and Peacock Pie, we cease 
to think of progress and experiments and foreshadow- 
ings ; the time is past for allowances and conditional 
praise. Within his limits—and these, though they 
cannot but seem narrow as compared with the whole 
field of poetry, are not, considering what is achieved 
within them, unduly so—the poet is a perfect artist. 
He has, it seems, surveyed all the themes, determined 
the whole range of emotions which are within his 
reach ; and the rest is but reaping as full a harvest as 
may be. The two books just mentioned are properly 
companion volumes, and neither of them, taken by 
itself, gives a complete idea of the poet’s whole genius. 
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Roughly speaking, Peacock Pie contains poems—all 
sorts of poems—of childhood ; while The Listeners 
contains very few poems belonging to this class, and 
is rather, as we have said, a kind of one-man “ Lyrical 
Ballads.”” This is not to imply that one has any diffi- 
culty in tracing the same personality in both series of 
poems ; but there is enough difference between the 
two, both of mood and of technique, to account for the 
fact that readers more familiar with one than with the 
other have often made the mistake of representing the 
poet of their favourite book as the essential de la Mare. 
But a lyrical poet, whose moods may be almost as 
numerous as his poems, cannot be represented by a 
single group of pieces, cannot be viewed in the pers- 
pective of a single critical formula ; he must be taken 
in the round. 

This caveat is all the more pertinent for the fact that, 
while it is easy to spin words upon the theme of Moiley 
and The Listeners, it is not at all easy to find anything 
appropriate to say about Peacock Pie and A Child’s Day. 
This, indeed, is the essence of good children’s verse ; 
it disconcerts the solemn commentator. Who can keep 
his critical dignity in the face of this >— 


It’s a very odd thing— 
As odd as can be— 

That whatever Miss T. eats 
Turns into Miss T. 


“This nothing’s more than matter”; and the true 
test of it is the approval of the children themselves ; 
we do not think that any uncle need fear for the result 
who offers Peacock Pie as a birthday gift, especially 
if it be in the delightful edition illustrated by Mr. 
Heath Robinson. His pictures, however, are not quite 
adequate to the strange and fairy-like element in a 
number of the poems—‘ Mistletoe ” or “‘ The Song 
of Shadows,” for example—and some may think that 
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the illustrator did wisely (whether consciously or not) 
in minimising the “ outlandish” quality of these 
poems, which, in their view, would be more likely to 
puzzle children than to fascinate them. This belief, 
that children have only an elementary sense of the 
mysterious and are easily puzzled, is very common, 
but due, we are convinced, to a complete misconcep- 
tion. The truth is that children have a much keener 
sense of the mysterious than most grown-ups ; but it 
is so entirely credible to them, they take it so much as 
a part of normal existence, that they may sometimes 
seem to ignore what they are only taking for granted. 
What, however, really puzzles them is an apparent 
assumption of superiority by their obviously non- 
superior seniors. The slightest taint of this is enough 
to render suspect any reading matter which is offered 
them ; and, as might be expected, most verses written 
y spe gd for children fall under the ban. A good 

eal of Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses, for in- 
stance, is delightful reading ; but the greater part of 
it has the air of proceeding out of the mouths of 
intelligent and indulgent uncles or nurses or gover- 
nesses rather than of babes and sucklings : 


Cruel children, crying babies, 

All grow up as geese and gabies, 
Hated, as their age increases, 

By their nephews and their nieces. 


This makes the uncle chuckle, but it leaves the nephews 
and the nieces cold. The fact is that Stevenson’s book 
would fit the title ‘“Memories of Childhood ” better 
than any of Mr. de la Mare’s work. 

The latter poet’s way of approach is very different. 
He comes to childhood in a spirit of due humility. In 
his own memorable words : 


“* The world of the grown-up is to children an in- 
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exhaustible astonishment and despair. They brood 
onus. . . . There is no solitude more secluded than 
a child’s, no absorption more complete, no insight 
more exquisite, and, one might even add, more com- 
prehensive. . . . We speak indulgently of childish 
make-believe, childish fancy. Bret Harte was nearer 
the truth when he maintained that ‘ the dominant 
expression of a child is gravity.’ The cold fact is 
that few of us have the energy to be serious at this 
pitch. There runs a jingle : 


O whither go all the nights and days ? 
And where can to-morrow be ? 

Is there anyone there, when J’m not there ? 
And why am I always Me ? 


With such metaphysical riddles . . . children enter- 
tain the waking moments of their inward reverie. 
They are contemplatives, solitaries, fakirs, who sink 
again and again out of the noise and fever of exist- 
ence into a waking vision. We can approach them 
only by way of intuition and remembrance, only by 
becoming even as one of them... .” (Rupert 
Brooke and the Intellectual Imagination.) 


That is the faith by which Peacock Pie was brought 
into being ; and it is a faith justified by its works. 
There are no poems in the book—the first and last 
pieces, which are as mysterious and “ deep almost as 
life,’ not excepted—which cannot be relished as fully 
by any normal child as by the grown-up children for 
whom also the volume is a never-to-be-exhausted de- 
light. The childish mind proper may “ react to its 
eran as the current jargon has it, somewhat 
erently, but the impressions will be essentially the 
same. 
_ Aword may here be said concerning the two volumes 
inwhich Mr. de la Mare appears in the quaint role 
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of poetical illustrator of ready-made illustrations, 
A Child's Day is a series of verses to photographs de- 
picting a day in the life of a little girl. This unpre- 
tending plan may involve some danger of failure to 
remark the real merit of some of the verses. Much of 
the book, of course, is merely pleasant picture-book 
jingle of an usual simplicity.and sincerity ; but there 
are many glimpses to be had of the more essential 
individuality of the poet, especially where he contrives 
to get away from the pictures for a while. Perfectly 
rendered is the atmosphere, the “ feel ” of the very 
moment of time itself, as it were, in the lines describing 
Ann listening when, playing in the garden, she seems 
to hear the fairies calling her : 


Ann held her ball, and listened ; 

The faint song died away ; 

And it seemed it was a dream she’d dreamed 
In the hot and sunshine day ; 

She heard the whistling of the birds, 

The droning of the bees ; 

And then once more the singing came. . . . 


The verses in Flora, a book of drawings by a little 
Italian girl, Pamela Bianco, are of a more occasional 
nature, and seem to show some traces of strain in the 
deliberate attempt to ‘“‘ expound” the remarkably 
clever, but slightly unnatural, almost rococo produc- 
tions of this precocious young artist. As a result, the 
best poems—‘‘ Suppose,” “‘ The Path,” and “ Master 
Rabbit ”—are those which follow the pictures least 
closely, some small detail being expanded, or a merely 
general hint being followed up in the verses. 

But we must return to what, after all, is the most 
precious part of Mr. de la Mare’s gift to us—the lyrics 
in The Listeners and Motley and other Poems. His 
other books ought never to be forgotten, but it is by 
these two books in the main that, for the present at 
least, his reputation must stand or fall. The earlier 
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volume, in fact, contains one poem, “ Arabia,” which 
in the short space of eight years has contrived to be- 
come well known, almost, we might say, famous. It 
appeared, of course, in the first Georgian Poetry ; it 
has been printed as a broadsheet and has been set— 
not very successfully—to music. There must be many 
to whom it is familiar who know scarcely anything of 
its creator’s other work. Indeed, it meas: be difficult 
to overpraise the exquisite art of this poem, the sub- 
tlety of its word-melody, with the wavering, half- 
whispered, half-chanted rhythm, the unobtrusive but 
cunning play upon long vowels, the masterly economy 
of epithet. Vision and incantation is of its essence ; 
and we at least can never call it to mind without at 
once recalling also the unearthly strains of Coleridge’s 
“ Kubla Khan.” The two poems are inseparable in 
our memory. Both have, in a degree unapproached 
elsewhere, save perhaps (in fashions which are some- 
how completely different) by Blake and by Keats in 
“La Belle Dame sans Merci,” the quality of sheer 
word-magic. The reader is brought into touch with 
the emotion in the poet’s mind scarcely at all by the 
sense of the words, but by their mere sound and by 
the rhythm of the lines. ‘This is the true symbolism, 
and it marks, we believe, the highest point to which 
lyrical poetry, in one of its branches at least, and that 
perhaps the chief of all, can attain. 

“ Arabia,” however, is not unique among Mr. de la 
Mare’s poems in making us think of Coleridge ; we 
mean, of course, the Coleridge of a bare half-dozen of 
perfect pieces, who died a premature death about 1816, 
though the Highgate philosopher lived on to become 
the butt of one to whom Lamb was a “ sorry phe- 
nomenon ” and Keats a “‘ maudlin sentimentalist.” If 
it were possible to name a single poet as the imagina- 
tive progenitor of Mr. de la Mare’s work, Coleridge 
would be the man. The indescribable atmosphere of 
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magical strangeness and mysterious beauty which 
breathes not only in “‘ Arabia,’’ but in “ The Listeners,” 
“ Nod,” and a dozen or more poems in Motley, is some- 
thing equally remote from the prophetic, half-Biblical 
eloquence of Blake, the swift, ethereal utterance of 
Shelley, and the rich, romantic wonderment of Keats. 
It can be felt—or something very like it can be felt— 
in “ Kubla Khan ” and in parts of “‘ Christabel ” and 
“The Ancient Mariner,” and nowhere else. More- 
over, the peculiarly subtle tenuous rhythm of these, the 
most intensely characteristic of Mr. de la Mare’s poems, 
seems to reach back to the experiment, or rather the 
revival of a forgotten mode, which Coleridge delib- 
erately attempted in “‘ Christabel ”—the determination 
of rhythm by the number of beats or stresses in the 
line without any reference to the number of syllables. 
This can be seen—still, however, in a relatively simple 
form—in the well-known lines : 


There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky, 


where to use the traditional terms iamb, trochee, 
anapzst, and so on would be sheer nonsense. In many 
of his poems Mr. de la Mare can be seen—whether 
deliberately or instinctively matters little—using essen- 
tially the same device, though he seems to handle it 
more subtly, or, if it be extravagant to say that, at 
least the resulting rhythms are slower and more dream- 
like, as befits his themes. In ‘‘ The Sunken Garden ” 
and “The Empty House” the basis is, as in 
“* Christabel,”’ the couplet of four-stress lines : 


Mute shadows creeping slow 
Mark how the hours go. 

Every stone is mouldering slow, 
And the least winds that blow 
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Some minutest atom shake, 

Some fretting ruin make 

In roof and walls. How black it is 
Beneath these thick-boughed trees ! 


In “ Nod,” “ The Old Men,” “ The Ghost,” “ Alex- 
ander,” and some others the method is applied with 
wonderful power to various four-line stanzas. The 
full effect of the great liberty of rhythm which it gives 
can only be seen by examining these poems as wholes. 
For a single instance out of many, we may mention the 
trance-like impression produced by commencing ery | 
line in this stanza (from “ Alexander ”’) with a full 
stress : 


Time, like a falling dew, 

Life, like the scene of a dream, 

Laid between slumber and slumber, 
Only did seem. .. . 


“The Listeners,” however, is perhaps the most 
striking example of metrical artistry which Mr. de la 
Mare has given us. In this the basis is a series of four- 
line groups (not, however, written in separate stanzas), 
in each of which the first and third lines have four 
beats, the second and third three ; only the shorter 
pair of lines are rhymed. We have this metre, in a 
musical but quite simple form, in those delightfully 
simple poems “ The Sleeper,” ‘“‘ The Keys of Morn- 
ing,’ and “‘ The Scarecrow ” ; but in “‘ The Listeners” 
it suffers a sea-change : 


Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Though every word he spake 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still house 
From the one man left awake : 
Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 
And how the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 
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It is only when the words have sunk deep into the 
memory that the thin, sweet, evanescent music of these 
lines can be clearly heard by “ ears of flesh and blood.” 

To some this doubtless crude and blundering attempt 
at metrical analysis will seem, perhaps, but as “ the 
crackling of thorns under the pot,” the expense of 
words upon what must be felt to be known, not learned 
by rote. Yet it is always worth while to try and give 
reasons for the faith that is in us, granting that the 
faith must needs be there first. 

We have anticipated part of what we wished to say 
concerning Motley and other Poems. ‘There are, in 
fact, no striking contrasts between the bulk of the 
poems in this volume and those in its predecessor. 
Motley shows, we think, on the whole more consum- 
mate artistry ; but it has perhaps rather less variety of 
atmosphere. With the exception of one or two not 
very successful war poems—Mr. de la Mare, like 
Shelley, “‘ does not deal in flesh and blood,” in the 
sense that he is anything but a topical writer—the 
contents of Motley belong in the main to the same 
group with “ Arabia” and “ The Listeners,” poems 
which, as we have said, bring the strange and wonder- 
ful within the compass of our understanding. We have 
alluded to the complementary group of poems in 
The Listeners—‘‘ Martha,” ‘‘ Miss Loo,” ‘“ Winter 
Dusk,” and the rest—in which familiar scenes are 
made strange and wonderful through being viewed, as 
it were, out of time or through the veil of a strangely 
intense emotion. In Motley this group is scarcely 
ee. unless we may instance those lovely poems 
“The Linnet ” and “ The Scribe ”’; but there are 


four or five poems, not all of them quite successful 

pas. yet deeply interesting, in which he seems to 

reak fresh ground ; the best of them are “‘ The Cage,” 

“The Remonstrance,” ‘“‘ Eyes,” and “ Life.”” These 

share with ‘‘ Martha ” and “‘ Winter Dusk ” a quality 
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which may be very crudely called “‘ human interest,” 
but they deal not with specific incidents as indicating 
states of mind, but with the mental state itself. Hence 
the language is ‘‘ metaphysical,” and concrete imagery 
becomes purely symbolical. ‘Thus “The Cage” 
symbolizes the passion of grief that underlies our de- 
light in beauty—grief at the barriers that confine our 
mortal consciousness : 


Why did you flutter in vain hope, poor bird, 

Hard-pressed in your small cage of clay ? 

’Twas but a sweet, false echo that you heard, 
Caught only a feint of day. 


Still is the night all dark, a homeless dark. 

Burn yet the unanswering stars. And silence brings 

The same sea’s desolate surge—sans bound or mark— 
Of all your wanderings. 


Fret now no more ; be still. Those stedfast eyes, 
Those folded hands, they cannot set you free ; 
Only with beauty wake wild memories— 


Sorrow for where you are, for where you would be. 


If Mr. de la Mare can work the vein which here he 
seems to have struck, we shall perhaps have no more 
child poems from him, no fresh ‘“‘ Arabia ” or “‘ Miss 
Loo”; but he may give us something finer and rarer 
still. In a poet whe has achieved what he has done 
during the last ten years it would be unreasonable to 
expect any positively new development ; but if it does 
come, it will proceed, we believe, along these lines. 
To some the language we have used in reference to 
this poet may seem extravagant ; and it is a question 
whether they will consider it any mitigation of the 
offence to add that there is no other poet of Mr. de la 
Mare’s generation of whom we feel tempted to say the 
like. Indeed, this poet’s success in finding out what 
it was his part to say, and in saying it with complete 
sureness, ought to stand out all the more clearly beside 
the failure or half-success of his contemporaries. We 
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do not now feel that confidence in the coming of a new 
age of poetry which we confess to having shared, when 
the first Georgian Poetry appeared, with others whose 
optimism remains unimpaired. The passage of time 
has brought with it, if not wisdom, at least caution. 
The successive Georgian Poetry anthologies, apart 
from the work of Messrs. de la Mare and W. H. Davies, 
have shown a successive deterioration. ‘Two poets do 
not make a new age; and who will maintain that the 
uncomfortable void is filled by the clamour of voices 
that has arisen from the legion of rival anthologies 
compiled during the last six or seven years? Some 
Imagist Poets, Coterie, Wheels . . . what are they but 
interesting yet barren experiments, plants rooted in no 
tradition, growing up in anarchy rather than out of 
progress? “ And because it had no root, it withered 
away.” The besetting dangers which threaten poetry 
in every age are “‘ academicism,” if we may coin a 
term for the fossilization of tradition into dead con- 
vention, and anarchy, the rejection of allegiance to 
tradition altogether. It is the second of these which 
touches us most nearly to-day, as the former was the 
vice of yesterday. We are witnessing the reaction from 
the insincerity, or supposed insincerity, of Victorian 
poetry. Rightly or wrongly, living poets are out of 
sympathy with the art of the Victorian age. There is 
a dim feeling abroad that since the early part of the last 
century, since the premature death of Keats, Shelley, 
and Byron, the thread of continuity in English poetry 
has been lost. Hence the attempt made by a large 
number of our younger poets to abjure tradition, ignore 
the past, and begin again from the beginning, “ as if 
a man were author of himself, and knew no other kin.” 
But the anarchists, though the most obtrusive, are not, 
we believe, the most significant, and they are certainly 
the least successful, of our poets. The poets who are 
working on the right lines are busied, each after his 
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own fashion, in striking back beyond the last three 

nerations and casting about among the earlier ages 
for the lost thread. They are, in short, trying to do 
precisely what the poets of the “ Renascence of 
Wonder ” themselves were doing a century ago. We 
cannot say that the results have yet come up to expec- 
tation, but the mere example of Mr. de la Mare’s work, 
perhaps as much as its absolute value, which we believe 
to be very great, should be of immense profit if and 
when his poetry is studied with the attention which it 
merits—not with the slavishness of an imitator, but 
with the devotion of a disciple. His successful renewal 
of the old metrical forms is itself a sufficient reply to 
the heresies of Mr. F. S. Flint and other “ vers- 
librists.”” He has shown that the thing can be done— 
the tradition can be renewed in its entirety if one man 
has been able to renew it for himself. The way will 
lie not, of course, in barren imitation of the character- 


istic peculiarities of this poet’s style, which are valid 
for him and for him only, but in following his patient 
self-examination, his rigid avoidance of what is outside 
the scope of his powers, his indifference to a shallow, 
easily-won fame, or rather notoriety—in short, by 
learning from him the supreme lesson, that of artistic 


sincerity. 
R. W. KInc. 





CHEAP DIVORCE: CHEAPER RELIGION 


GREAT controversy must always leave its after 

math. Hence it is to be feared that recent 
discussions in and out of Parliament and Convocation 
will be found to have left in the minds of many the 
impression that somehow or other there is room for 
doubt as to what Christ really did teach on the subject 
of divorce. Indeed this is hardly to be wondered at 
when even the Archbishop of York declared that 
while “he personally was of opinion that marriage 
was dissoluble only ‘a death ” he yet acknowledged 
that others thought that adultery was a legitimate 
reason for divorce. And who can help feeling like 
Alice in Wonderland when he hears Lord Phillimore 
saying that ‘“‘ the Christian Church had taught that 
marriage was almost indissoluble until death’? The 
“almost” is piquant and delightful! One would 


“almost ” prefer the cynical frankness of the Lord 
Chancellor, who does not mince his words but says 
out plainly that ‘“‘ the arguments of those who oppose 
divorce are the re ap of the abandoned super- 


stitions of the Middle Ages.” One is even tempted 
to a sneaking admiration of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury who—when challenged by the same Lord Chan- 
cellor to say whether the innocent party in a divorce 
committed adultery by re-marrying—answered with 
an emphatic “No!” At least we have here definite 
and consistent views. 

Still from all this a man logically concludes that there 
must be some reason why some hold that the innocent 
party should be free to re-marry and that adultery 
should be regarded by some as a legitimate ground 
for divorce. At the same time he must also logically 
conclude that there must be some reason why the 
Catholic Church refuses to admit divorce on any 
pretext whatever. Such a man will naturally ask 
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whether it is possible for both sides to be right, and 
he will try to discover the root cause of such a diver- 
gence of views. He knows that the question is essen- 
tially a “ Christian” one; that it is no concern of 
pagans ; and he rightly concludes that it must be a 
question of interpretation of Christ’s message in the 
New Testament. 

Let us then imagine such an enquirer taking up his 
New Testament and studying the problem for himself. 
@ What will he find ? If he turns over the pages consecu- 
tively he will light first on Matthew v. 32: 


Whosoever shall put away his wife, excepting 
the cause of fornication, maketh her to commit 
adultery ; and he that shall marry her that is put 
away committeth adultery. 


‘What could be plainer?” he asks. ‘ Here it is 
expressly laid down that a man can divorce his wife 
if she sins. What more can you want? Clearly 
adultery is a ground for divorce ! ” 

But is it so clear? Let us take the passage clause 
by clause. 

(a) “ Maketh her to commit adultery” on the 
supposition, that is, that she is innocent ; he does 
so by exposing her to grave temptation and danger. 
Of course if she is guilty he cannot be said to ‘“‘ make 
her commit adultery ;”’ she is already an adulteress. 

(5) “ He that shall marry her that is put away com- 
mitteth adultery ”—clearly if she is innocent. But 
what if she is guilty and therefore justly “‘ put away ” ? 
Can anybody marry her then without incurring the 
stigma of adultery? It is impossible to argue from 
this passage standing alone that such a man would 
commit adultery. But it is clear that if the man who 
marries the innocent wife thus ‘“‘ put away” is an 
adulterer, then a fortiori the oer ae who has wrongly 
“put her away” is doubly guilty of adultery, for he 
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not only “‘ maketh her to commit adultery ”’ but him- 
- self commits it. 
The next passage is Matthew xix. 9: 


Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it 
be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery; and he that shall mary 
her that is put away committeth adultery. 


“ Yes,”’ argues our enquirer, “ here it is again and 
even plainer. A man can divorce his wife for adultery, 
and if he does so he is free to marry again. In other 
words, the innocent party in a divorce suit is free to 
re-marry.” Quite so, but let us analyse the passage: 

(a) The reservation about “ fornication ’’ is still 
given as above. 

(6) Here, however, we are not told chat the man 
who puts away his innocent wife “ maketh her to 
commit adultery ”—that is taken for granted ; but we 
are expressly told that if he attempts to marry another 
he commits adultery. 

(c) The whole problem then is this: whether we 
are to gather from the reservation set out in both 
these passages as given by St. Matthew that a man is 
free to put away his guilty wife and marry another; 
and whether, conversely—if we may so term it—the 
man who makes the venture of marrying a divorced 
adulteress can be said to be guilty of committing 
adultery by so doing. It is unquestionable that the 
man who “ puts away” his innocent wife “ maketh 
her to commit adultery, ‘‘and also that any man attempt- 
ing to marry an innocent wife thus “ put away” 
commits adultery. 

But with the ground thus cleared another question 
at once comes to the fore: Why is a man said to be 
guilty of adultery if he ‘“‘ puts away” his innocent 
wife or attempts to marry another man’s wife thus 
unlawfully “ put away”? It can only be because 
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being innocent she is still his wife and therefore can 
never be another’s so long as her real husband is 
living. But does the converse hold true, viz. that if 
really guilty of adultery she has thereby ceased to be 
his wife, or in other words does adultery dissolve the 
marriage bond? So far it must be conceded that 
St. Matthew’s presentation of Christ’s teaching on the 
point would—if it stood alone—bear no other inter- 
pretation on the face of things. 

If it stood alone—there precisely is the rub. For 
if our enquirer turns now to Mark x. 11, 12 and Luke ~ 
xvi. 18, both of which are parallel to Matthew xix. 1-9, 
he is startled to find that the clause “‘ except it be 
fornication” is non-existent, despite the fact that 
Mark and Luke are patently concerned with the same 
events. Thus Mark writes : 


Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry 
another committeth adultery against her. And 
if the wife shall put away her husband and be 
married to another, she committeth adultery. 


Similarly Luke who, however, only presents us with the 
conclusion of Christ’s discourse which Mark and 
Matthew give in full (note the same feature in Luke 
XVii, 2) : 

Every one that putteth ‘away his wife and 
marrieth another committeth adultery ; and he 
that marrieth her that is put away from her 
husband committeth adultery. 


We note that not only is the clause touching fornica- 
tion omitted by both Mark and Luke, but that Mark 
expressly includes the case of the wife who wants to 
“put away” her husband, so that in this matter 
husband and wife are put on precisely the same foot- 
ing; it is not one law for the woman and another for 
the man. 
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Now what line must an honest enquirer take at this 
point ? He wants to know whether Christ permitted 
divorce for adultery. He finds that Matthew twice 
over says—or seems to say—that He did so; Mark 
and Luke significantly omit any such permission. 
Are we permitted to say “ where authorities differ 
take your choice’? If we do we are at once faced b 
the question whether divine authorities can really 
differ ; and then comes the further question whether 
the Evangelists are—or in what sense—to be called 
“‘ divine ” authorities. The line of cleavage, then, 
between those who fancy that Christ permitted 
divorce for adultery and those who say that He did not 
really lies in their respective attitudes towards the 
Bible. The one party must perforce allow that their 
view is only permissible on the supposition that the 
inspired Evangelists can really differ on a fundamental 
point of morals ; the other party maintains that being 
divinely inspired the Evangelists cannot thus differ 
and that there must be some explanation of the 
apparent discrepancy. We need not labour the 
question as to which attitude is the more loyal 
to the Bible or which the cheaper ; but not without 
reason did we entitle these pages: “‘ Cheap divorce: 
Cheaper religion.” 

Let us suppose that our puzzled enquirer now turns 
to St. Paul. If he looks at Romans vii. 2, 3 he will 
find that the Apostle, wishing to illustrate our freedom 
from the old Law, takes an example from the fact that 
marriage was only soluble by the death of one party: 

The woman that hath a husband, while her 
husband liveth is bound to the law. But if her 
husband be dead she is loosed from the law of 
her husband. Therefore whilst her husband 
liveth she shall be called an adulteress if she be 
with another man; but if her husband be dead 
she is delivered from the law of her husband; 
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so that she is not an adulteress if she be with 
another man. 


In 1 Corinthians vii. 2-5 he establishes the equal rights 
of husband and wife in marriage relationships. Then 
after giving his own good advice to the unmarried he 
proceeds to say : 
But to them that are married, not I, but the 
Lord commandeth that the wife depart not from 
her husband. And if she depart, that she remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband.* 
And let not the husband put away his wife. 


To show that in saying this he is giving the Lord’s 
command and not his own individual opinion he 
significantly opens his next point with the words: 
For the rest, I speak, not the Lord. . . .” But how 
can the Apostle write to the Corinthians that it is the 
Lord’s command that a wife depart not, and yet 
immediately add ‘‘ but if she depart ” that she remain 
unmarried or return to her husband? Surely the 
explanation must be that in the “‘ Lord’s command ” 
to which he is referring such “ departing ” was lawful 
—given a certain condition—and that condition was, 
as St. Matthew has told us, adultery. But did this 
lawful “‘ departing ” or “‘ putting away ” comprise the 
dissolution of the marriage bond so that either party 
was free to marry again ? St. Paul absolutely negatives 
such a notion, and this not as his own idea but simply 
as “the Lord’s command”: if the one legitimate 


* This is the translation of the Vulgate Latin text ‘‘ Quod si 
discesserit manere innuptam, aut viro suo reconciliari.” The Greek 
text, however, reads: ‘‘ But if, however, she should depart, let her 
remain unmarried or be reconciled to her husband,” thus making 
this'a parenthetical remark of St. Paul’s and not a portion of the 
Lord’s command.” ‘‘ We cannot here discuss the relative values of 
the Greek and Latin text of the New Testament; suffice it to 
remark here that whereas we have in the Gospels St. Jerome’s 
revision of the Latin text, it is more than doubtful whether the same 
can be said of the Latin text of the Epistles, save of this particular 
Epistle, the First to the Corinthians, cf. infra. 
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cause for separation arises then the innocent pa 
must either remain unmarried or be reconciled to the 
guilty party by forgiving the offence ; the wife must 
return to her “ husband ” be it noted, not to “ him 
who had been her husband,” but to him who actually 
was such and always would be till death, which would 
alone release her from “‘ the law of her husband.” 

St. Paul, then, understood Christ as permitting a 
separation when one party had forfeited their conjugal 
rights “for the cause of fornication”; he never 
understood Him as allowing dissolution of the actual 
bond of marriage. Are we justified in repudiating the 
Apostle’s interpretation of Christ’s declaration? He 
can claim that he has “‘ the mind of Christ,” and his 
doctrine here is in perfect harmony with what Mark 
and Luke have told us. But is he in harmony with 
St. Matthew? Clearly he is not in harmony with the 
current interpretation of St. Matthew which reads 
his words as endorsing the view that adultery dis- 
solves the marriage bond. But it is worth noting 
that St. Paul’s understanding of “ the Lord’s com- 
mand” enables us to understand a clause in St. 
Matthew which—on the supposition that he represents 
Christ as sanctioning divorce for adultery—is difficult 
of comprehension. For, as we noted above, Christ 
says in Matthew v. 32 that “ he that shall marry her 
that is put away committeth adultery.” Is this con- 
fined to the innocent wife or does it apply equally to 
the guilty one? In other words, ought we to read 
St. Matthew’s words with a repetition of the clause 
“* excepting the cause of fornication ” so that the whole 
will read : 

Whosoever shall put away his wife, excepting 
the cause of fornication, maketh her to commit 
adultery ; and he that shall marry her that is put 
away, excepting it be for the cause of fornication, 
committeth adultery. 
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But what right have we to repeat the offending 
clause in this fashion? Moreover, what a premium 
it puts on adultery—as modern law-courts have found 
to their cost! What an injustice to a wife who is 
wrongfully repudiated! She cannot marry again 
because she is innocent ; had she sinned she would 
be free to re-marry! But if we are not justified in 
repeating the reservation ‘‘ excepting the cause of 
fornication ” so as to make it legitimate to marry a 
guilty wife who has been lawfully “ put away,” how 
can we explain Christ’s declaration that “ he that shall 
marry her that is put away (whether innocent or 
guilty) committeth adultery”? For how can such a 
man be said to commit adultery unless the repudiated 
wife—whether innocent or guilty—still remains the 
wife of the man who has quite lawfully put her away ? 
But if she really is still his wife then they are not 
divorced but only “ separated,”’ and they belong to 
one another till the death of one or the other. And 
what is this but the precise situation St. Paul envisages ? 

It may be urged against this interpretation that St. 
Paul gives no hint that he is thinking specifically of 
fornication as the cause for the wife’s thus ‘“‘ departing.” 
Indeed St. Chrysostom’s comment on the passage is 
“Since both on the score of continence, and other 
pretexts, and because of short temper, it used to happen 
that separation took place, he says that while it would 
be better that such things should not be at all, yet if 
they do happen, let the wife remain with her husband, 
if not by cohabitation, at least by not taking another 
husband.” It is, of course, true that St. Paul does not 
mention fornication, but is it so certain that he is talk- 
ing of separation merely on the wide grounds sug- 
gested by St. Chrysostom? If ver. 11a stood by 
itself, if we had merely St. Paul’s interjected remark, 
“If, however, she depart, let her remain unmarried 
or else be reconciled to her husband,”’ we should have 
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no hesitation in understanding the Apostle to speak 
of general reasons for separating. But since he is 
talking explicitly of the Lord’s “‘ command,” and is 
also envisaging the possibility of “‘ separation,” and 
since again it is only in St. Matthew that we have any 
hint of a possible ground for separation—* excepting 
the cause of fornication ’—we seem almost compelled 
by the context to conclude that the Apostle has in view 
the teaching set forth in St. Matthew’s Gospel as we 
have indicated above. Moreover, too much insistence 
must not be laid on the use of the term “ depart”; 
for this appears to be used of the wife’s action as 
opposed to that of the husband which is “ to put 
away,” 7.e. it is question of a formal act of separation 
on the part of both. 

St. Chrysostom’s authority is of course paramount 
when it is question of Scriptural interpretation ; St. 
Thomas, indeed, remarks* that when once he has given 
an interpretation the entire school of Greek theologians 
follow him, though St. Thomas himself feels free to 
dissent from him on more than one occasion. Whether 
St. Augustine had read St. Chrysostom’s Homilies on 
the Gospels we are unable to say; he certainly does 
quote his Sermons and endorses the Pelagian descrip- 
tion of “ John of Constantinople ”’ as “ excelling 
among the learned Saints.”t But whether St. Augus- 
tine was acquainted with St. Chrysostom’s interpre- 
tation of 1 Corinthians vii. or not, he insists at three 
different epochs in his life on the interpretation we 
have given above.{ The same is true of St. Jerome 

* Lectio ii. in Ev: S. Joannis. 

{ Contra Julianum, I, 23-8; II, 17; P.L. XLIV, 656-8, 685. 

¢~ Augustine’s treatise on the Serymon on the Mount was composed 
in A.D. 393; in 401 he wrote De Bono Conjugali ; in 419 De Con- 
jugiis Adulterinis ; in 418, 419 De Nuptiis et Concupiscentiis. In all 
these Treatises he discusses the problem of divorce and always with 
the same result and on the principles of exegesis we have set forth 


above. 
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who, after quoting the passage from 1 Corinthians 
vii. 10, 11 precisely as we have it in our present Vul- 
gate,* comments as follows: “ He teaches according 
to the Lord’s command that a wife is not to be put 
away save for the cause of fornication, and in case 
that she is put away that she is not to marry another 
during her husband’s lifetime, or at least to be recon- 
ciled to her husband.”’ St. 'Thomas follows in the same 
track : ‘“‘ ‘ 1 command, not I’ that is by any authority 
committed to me ‘ but the Lord’ commanded this, 
saying (Matt. xix. 6), ‘Whom God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder’; ‘ I command,’ I 
say, ‘that a woman depart not from her husband,’ 
and we have to understand ‘ except for the cause of 
fornication’ which cause the Lord excepted but 
which the Apostle does not here mention since it was 
so well known.” + 

It seems plain, then, that our enquirer is in this 
position . he finds that two of the Evangelists, Mark 
and Luke, represent Christ as simply repudiating 
divorce altogether ; he finds that a third, St. Matthew, 
seems at first sight to say that the adultery of one 
party justifies divorce, though it has to be acknow- 
ledged that the same passage in Matthew puts a 
premium on adultery ; further, he finds that St. Paul, 
while holding that marriage is only dissoluble by death, 
is perfectly well aware of the passage in Matthew but, 
as though unconscious of any other possible interpre- 
tation, understands Christ to be speaking merely of 

* Adv. Jovin. I, 10; P.L. XXIII, 223. Readers of St. Jerome’s 
Commentaries on Ephesians, Galatians, Philemon and Titus know 
how constantly he repudiates our present Vulgate text ; he nowhere 
does this so far as we are aware in the case of 1 Corinthians. See 
his minute discussion of the text of 1 Cor. vii. 33, 34 after listening 
to St. Gregory Nazianzen’s explanation of the Greek, Adv. Jovin. 
I, 13, a passage which should be compared with Adv. Helvid. xx. 


and Ep. xxii. 21. For a discussion of the whole subject see the 
Irish Theol. Quarterly, Oct., 1914. 


t Lectio IIIa. on 1 Cor. vii. 
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such separation as legitimately results from one of the 
parties eine proved unfaithful to the marriage vows, 
What can our enquirer do? Can he say that he pins 
his faith to Matthew? He cannot, for in reality he 
could only be said to be pinning his faith to his own 
interpretation of Matthew. Can he urge that the 
prima facie meaning of Matthew’s words is supported 
by tradition ? He cannot, for St. Paul’s interpretation 
of the passage is “‘ authentic,” it affords us an instance 
of Scripture interpreting Scripture. 

Still it may be urged that Matthew’s text is extra- 
ordinarily misleading. Without going so far as that, 
we may safely acknowledge that it is hard to interpret. 
But then, is not that the case with many passages of 
Scripture ? When Christ says at one time: “ The 
Father and I are one,” and then again : “‘ The Father 
is greater than I,”’ we are compelled to interpret one 
sentence by the other; we are not free to stand by 
one at the cost of the other. It is possible that a study 
of the whole passage, Matthew xix. 1-12, will help us 
to understand how St. Matthew came to insert the 
awkward clause “‘ except for the cause of fornication,” 
and thus made his meaning difficult to grasp. 

In the first place we find that the Pharisees had 
asked whether it was lawful to put away one’s wife for 
any cause. When Christ answered by asserting the 
absolutely indissoluble character of matrimony they 
retorted by quoting against him Moses’ permission 
to give “a bili of divorce,” and the same appears in 
verse 31. It is significantly said that they put these 
questions “‘ tempting ” Him ; for if He gave a negative 
answer to their first question—whether namely any 
cause whatever allowed a man to put away his wife— 
He would offend many of the rich Pharisees ;_ if on 
the other hand He allowed that certain causes existed 
which did justify such action then they would be able 
to accuse Him of laxness in His teaching. So, too, 
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with the second question. Christ answered their first 
by asserting the indissoluble character of matrimony. 
But they triumphantly appealed to the fact that Moses 
allowed them—or as they perfidiously distort it here— 
“bade ” them first give to the wife they were anxious 
to repudiate a bill of divorce. In this “ bill of divorce ” 
the repudiated wife’s freedom and innocence were 
declared ; for if she were guilty she fell under the law 
which condemned her to be stoned or strangled. But 
Christ, as the lawgiver of the New Dispensation, 
swept away the “ permission ” wrung from the reluc- 
tant lawgiver of the Old and now vanishing Dispensa- 
tion ; “ I say to you,” He says, as opposed to “‘ Moses 
... permitted you”; “ I say to you that whosoever 
shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, 
and shall marry another, committeth adultery ; and, 
he that shall marry her that is put away, committeth 
adultery.” Bearing in mind, then, the two questions 
put to Him: Can a man put away his wife for any 
cause ? and can a man who has put away his wife for 
a legitimate cause proceed to marry another wife ? we 
have Christ’s answer to both questions given here. 
Can a man put away his wife for any cause whatso- 
ever? Christ answers: Only if she is guilty of fornica- 
tion. Can such a man then marry another—as was 
the case when the Mosaic dispensation allowed him 
to give even an innocent wife a bill of divorce ? Christ 
answers: He that shall marry another committeth 
adultery. 

It is idle, of course, to deny that St. Matthew’s 
presentation of Christ’s words is involved. As 
St. Augustine remarks: “‘ Quia, expressa una specie 
alteram tacuit, facit ad intelligendum difficile.” But 
it is a sound axiom that the more difficult the text the 
more likely it is to be correct. Neither can those who 
uphold the indissoluble character of matrimony argue 
that since neither Mark nor Luke have the clause 
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“except it be for fornication ” this clause therefore 
originally formed no part of Matthew’s text nor of our 
Saviour’s discourse. Such a procedure is not justified, 
first of all because Matthew has it twice, viz. in v. 32 
and in xix. 9; secondly because, as we have seen, 
St. Paul was perfectly cognisant of this reservation. 
Nor on the other hand can those who maintain that the 
passages in Matthew justify divorce for adulte 
escape the awkward dilemma afforded us by the con- 
cluding sentence. For whereas all is clear if we omit 
the clause about fornication, as in Mark and Luke, 
yet if we retain it we have to explain how it is that if 
this means that a man can put away his guilty wife 
and marry another, still no other man can marry the 
repudiated guilty wife without incurring the stigma 
of adultery. This surely cannot be, because the guilty 
wife is already an adulterer and would thus contaminate 
the would-be husband! The only possible explana- 
tion is that though “ separated ”’ she is not “‘ free,” 
she still belongs to her husband and he to her. 

These plain facts—even if we had not the testimony 
of Mark, Luke and Paul—would compel us to under- 
stand the clause “ except it be for fornication ” simply 
as a parenthesis qualifying what precedes, not what 
follows : “‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, save 
it be fornication, when alone such ‘ putting away ’ is 
permissible, committeth adultery—or as we have it in 
v. 32, ‘maketh her to commit adultery "—‘ and he 
that shall marry her that is put away "—whether inno- 
cent or guilty does not enter into the question— 
‘committeth adultery.’ ” 


We entitled these pages “‘ Cheap Divorce : Cheaper 
Religion.” We did so because cheaper divorce can only 
be secured by cheapening our service of God. Also 
because our “ religion,” that is the service we are 
bound to render to God, is not an optional thing. It 
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is revealed to us in the Bible ; we are not free to pick 
and choose ; we must take it as we find it. Yet we 
see so-called religious men playing fast and loose with 
the inspired record of God’s revelation, picking and 
choosing texts according as they make for indulgence 
and ease, and refusing to be bound—and “ religion ” 
means that whereby we are bound—by Christ’s revela- 
tion as a whole and consequently feeling compelled to 
explain doubtful passages by those which are clear. 


Hucu Pope, O.P. 


yA 
Ww 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY AND THE NATIVES 
IN RHODESIA 


SIR, 

In a note to that part of his article ‘‘ Slave, Serf, 
Citizen—And the Way Back,” which appears in the 
December issue of BLACKFRIARS, dealing with Rhodesia and 
the British South Africa Company, Mr. Keable mentions 
that his “‘ facts can be verified by reference to Charters, 
Histories and Colonial Office Memoranda,” and to certain 
publications by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society. The allegations made against the Company by 
this Society have, however, been proved to be inaccurate 
so often that it has become impossible to accept either the 
Society or its Secretary, Mr. John H. Harris, as reliable or 
responsible historians of any of the Company’s actions. 
In this connection, it should be noted that Mr. Harris has 
placed at the head of the list of Rhodesians whom he thanks 
for the assistance afforded him in the preparation of his 
book The Chartered Millions, the name of Sir Charles 
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Coghlan, the most prominent Catholic layman in Southern 
Rhodesia. Sir Charles has, however, publicly disassociated 
himself from Mr. Harris’s attacks on the Company, which 
he considers altogether unjustified and without foundation 
in fact. He states that the use of his name in this connection 
“amounts at least to a suggestio falst if it does not include 
a suppressio veri.” 

With regard to other evidence, I offer the following 
remarks :— 


I. The Matabele War of 1893. 

That the late Sir Starr Jameson did not force deliberate 
war on the Matabele can be proved abundantly by reference 
to the Blue Books (with special reference to Cd. 7171, Cd. 
7196, and Cd. 7555) containimg the reports, despatches, and 
the whole of the correspondence and messages which passed 
prior to the outbreak of the war. 

A number of Mashonas sought the protection of the 
Company as the result of numerous raids on them by the 
Matabele during 1892 and 1893, culminating in the ravaging 
of the Victoria district by Lobengula’s impi in June and 
July of the latter year, and the entry of the Matabele into 
Victoria itself. Lobengula never abandoned his claim, as a 
condition of the restoration of friendly relations with the 
Company, to have handed over to him these Mashonas, who, 
if given up, would either have been put to death or reduced 
to slavery. (Vide Cd. 7196, No. 86, p. 87.) 

During the months which elapsed between the raid on 
Victoria and the advance of the Company’s Forces in 
November, the High Commissioner, Sir Henry Loch, 
endeavoured to avert the outbreak of war by every means in 
his power. That Lobengula received ample warning is 
proved by the message sent to him by the High Commissioner 
on the 6th October, the day after the Matabele had, without 
any provocation, fired upon the Bechuanaland Border 
Police near Macloutsie (ibid, p. 91). ‘‘ The patience and 
forbearance of the Imperial authorities, as disclosed in the 
correspondence, were remarkable, and, considering the 
provocation received, their attitude, if anything, erred in 
being too conciliatory,” (Col. Marshall Hole, Ways and 
Means, July, 1920.) 
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“6000 acres of native land conditionally redeemable 
at £9,000.” (Mr. Keable.) 


As to the redemption value of the farms promised, it 
will be sufficient to observe that many of the rights changed 
hands immediately after the occupation of Matabeleland 
at less than {100 each. 


2. The Matabele Rebellion of 1896. 


“In 1896 the Mashonas, oppressed and subject to 

Forced Labour. . . .” (bid, line 26.) 

The Mashona rebellion in June, 1896, is here confused 
with the Matabele rebellion in March of the same year. 

The causes of the Matabele rebellion were :— 

(1) The fact that the Matabele had never been thoroughly 

subdued. 

(2) The labour regulations. 

(3) The cattle regulations. 

(4) The outbreak of rinderpest, and the resultant slaughter 

of cattle. (Sir Richard Martin’s report, Cd. 8547, 
p- II.) 

Earl Grey’s despatch of the 9th June, 1897 (Cd. 8547, 
p. 39), is a complete answer to suggestions that physical 
force was used to compel the natives to work. 

Labour was needed by the Government, the mines, and 
by private persons in Matabeleland, and the Native Com- 
missioners received instructions to comply as far as possible 
with these requirements. The Indunas were told that they 
would be expected to supply men, who would be fed and 
paid a fair wage. When they had been collected together, 
the “‘ boys ”’ were sent under the escort of native police to 
the Native Commisssioner for the district to be registered, 
and were then drafted to the masters whose employ they 
wished to enter or to those who were seeking labour. In 
some instances the native police overstepped the bounds of 
their authority in procuring labour—in other words, used 
compulsion—but in every case where this was discovered 
the offenders were severely punished, 


3. Payment of Rent by and Taxation of Natives. 
Within the Reserves the natives pay no rent. If they 
prefer to live outside, they pay rent to the individual owners 
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or, in the case of unalienated lands, to the Company as 
agent for the Crown. This policy was recommended by the 
South African Native Affairs Commission of 1903-5, and 
has been adopted by every other State in South Africa. Ip 
addition, all natives, whether living on the Reserves or not, 
pay £1 tax to the Administration. 

I think no one will deny that it is only just that in returm 
for the services' of the Native Commissioners and Superin- 
tendents of Natives, opportunities for earning money and 
improving themselves such as they could never have had 
without the Company’s administration, native hospitals 
and dispensaries, 670 native schools, veterinary attendance, 
and the protection of a highly efficient Police Force, the 
natives should pay an administrative tax. 


4. The Land Case. 


“In 1914 the expropriation of the whole of this 
unalienated land was effected by means of a deliberate 
plot combined with misrepresentations made to the High 
Commissioner of South Africa, now known and admitted 
to have been such.” (Mr. Keable.) 


On the 17th April, 1914, the Legislative Council of 
Southern Rhodesia passed a resolution disputing the owner- 
ship by the Company, of the unalienated land in that 
territory. Special reference was made to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and on the 2gth July, 1918, 
judgment was delivered by Lord Sumner, who ruled that 
the unalienated land is the property of the Crown and not 
of the Company. 


If Mr. Keable has read this judgment, no excuse can be 
offered for the statement quoted above. If he has not read 
it but has relied for his “‘ facts’”” on the A.P.S., then he lays 
himself open to the charge of culpable ignorance. 

On pages 16, 17, and 18 of the Report of the Judicial 
Commutiee will be found a careful analysis of the position of 
the native with regard to the land in Southern Rhodesia. Its 
conclusion—‘‘ Whoever now owns the unalienated land, the 
natives do not ’—must be taken, coming as it does from the 
final Court of Appeal, as definitive. 

As to the question of the costs which the “ disinterested 
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liberality ’’ (Lord Sumner) of the A.P.S. caused them to 
incur in presenting the case for the natives before the 
Judicial Committee, I think the explanation given in the 
House by the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Lieut.-Colonel Amery, is sufficiently explicit. “‘ It is not a 
question of costs to the natives. A philanthropic society, 
being of opinion, for its own reasons, that the interests of 
the natives were not sufficiently safeguarded, not even by 
the Crown, introduced their own case in court—which is 
their own affair—and they have paid for it. Even so, I 
think the interests of the natives are, and will be, fully 
safeguarded by the Crown.” There is, therefore, no reason 
why the Crown or the Company should be expected to pay 
the A.P.S. costs. 

Exigencies of war, as Lord Sumner mentioned, and the 
unrest amongst the natives in the Union, curtailed Mr. 
Harris’s investigations in Rhodesia in 1914. That the 
A.P.S. case was not in any way injured is evident from the 
reports of the proceedings and from Lord Sumner’s sum- 
ming up. 


Mr. Keable states that the Legislative Council ‘‘ voted 
a sum to defray the costs of the impending action as ‘ The 
cost of presenting the case of the inhabitants and people of 
Rhodesia,’ so that they do not regard the 800,000 natives 
as either inhabitants or people of Rhodesia.” 


ce 


The expression “‘ inhabitants and people of Rhodesia ” 
makes no distinction of race or colour. Natives in Rhodesia 
are entitled to the franchise on the same conditions as 
Europeans. The fact that the vast majority have not so 
far qualified themselves to exercise it is beside the point. 
The members of the Legislative Council represent Europeans 
and natives alike, and no suggestion was made by them that 
natives were to be deprived of their rights. The racial 
factor has been obtruded solely by the A.P.S., who main- 
tained the case for the natives as against the Europeans, 
described by Mr. Keable as “‘ invading foreigners.” 

“ These costs were levied upon taxation of which nearly 
half is actually drawn from these natives.”” (Mr. Keable.) 


This is not so dreadful as it looks, even if it were correct, 
when the enormous disproportion in the numbers in 
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Rhodesia is remembered. The white population is approxi 
mately 37,000, the native 770,000. During the year ended 
31st March, 1919, the white community contributed 
£642,339 2s. 6d. to a total revenue of £887,446 5s., that is to 
say, £17 7s. 3d. per head of population or more than two- 
thirds of the whole. The total amount received during the 
same year from Native Tax and Native Pass Fees was 
£245,107 2s. 6d., being 6s. 4d. per head of population. That 
is to say, though there are twenty times more natives than 
white men, the latter paid in taxes over fifty-four times 
more per head of population. 


5. Southern Rhodesia Native Reserves Commission. 

The Company did uot appoint the Commission. “ In 
1913 His Majesty’s Government suggested, in view partly 
of the rapid increase of white settlement in Southem 
Rhodesia, that it would be desirable to appoint a Commission 
to examine the Reserves and inquire into their sufficiency 
for the present and future requirements of the natives. 
The British South Africa Company agreed to the appoint- 
ment of this Commission.” (Colonial Office Memorandum, 
African (South), No. 1069.) 

Two out of the three members of the Commission were 
nominated by His Majesty’s Government, one by the 
Company. Had the appointment left in the hands of the 
Company been made from the Native Department, the 
Chief Native Commissioner would naturally have been 
selected. It was considered advisable, however, that he 
should be left free to give evidence, and Sir Francis Newton, 
the Treasurer of Southern Rhodesia, was therefore nomi- 
nated. The Native Commissioners rendered the Commission 
all possible assistance, each in his own district, and their 
evidence supplied the backbone of its recommendations. 

Why should unofficial persons sit on the Commission ? 
They could not possibly know more, and would probably 
know considerably less of the needs of the natives than the 
members of the Commission, each of whom had had con- 
siderable experience for many years of native administra- 
tion, and was an official of the highest standing and ability. 

“Every opportunity was afforded to officials, members 
of the public, and native chiefs and headmen to give 
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evidence.” (Final Report of the S.R. Native Reserves 

Commission, Parliamentary White Paper, Cd. 8674, p. 16.) 

The Commission did not cut down the Reserves by 
6,000,000 acres, but by 1,062,460. T hat it did not, as Mr. 
Keable states, give ‘‘the natives in exchange 5,000,000 
other acres” can be seen at a glance from the summary of 
the extent to which the area of the Reserves is affected by 
the adoption of the Commission’s recommendations. The 
figures, which will be found on page 67 of Cd. 8674, are as 
follows :-— 


Acres. 
Area of existing Reserves. . 20,491,151 
Area remaining when recommenda- 
tionsareadopted . ‘ . 19,428,691 


Difference . ‘ ; . 1,062,460 


Reduction of Matibi Reserve . . 2,661,345 
Reduction of Gwaai Reserve . ‘ 887,867 
Reduction of Shangani Reserve. 545,290 


4,094,502 


Other reductions ‘ . 2,588,553 

———_ 6,673,055 
Area of new Reserves recommended 3,082,075 
Increases to existing Reserves ‘ 812,120 
New “‘ reserve’ Reserves ‘ . 1,716,400 


5,610,595 


Difference . , . , ‘ . 1,062,460 


The inalienable possession of these Reserves was secured 
for ever to the natives by the Southern Rhodesia Order in 
Council of the 9th November, 1920, published in the London 
Gazette of the 16th idem. 

The Native Reserves have not, as Mr. Keable would seem 
to suggest, the monopoly of the granite soil in Rhodesia. 
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The greater part of the territory is granite. How “ unip. 
habitable” is the land occupied by the natives may be 
gathered from the fact that they harvest nine million 
bushels of grain yearly, and that in 1919 the estimated total 
number of cattle owned by natives in Southern Rhodesia 
was 652,776. They owned besides 1,071,544 sheep and 
goats, 40,997 pigs, and 7129 horses, mules, and donkeys, 
Many natives, both men and women, are depositors in the 
Post Office Savings Bank ; and at the funeral of the late 
Sir Starr Jameson in the Matopos, a Matabele chief arrived 
in his own motor-car. 
AILEEN E. MILar. 


he 


REVIEWS 


A History OF PENANCE. By Oscar D. Watkins, M.A, 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 2 vols., pp. 775.) 


The writer of this book has given his greatly indebted 
readers a study of the Authorities (A) for the whole Church 
to A.D. 450 and (B) for the Western Church from 4.p. 450 
to A.D. 1235. 

Those of us who look upon the Ballot Box as a demo- 
cratic machine of less efficacy than the Confessional Box 
will hail A History of Penance as a sound piece of Social 
Reconstruction. 

Even if it were not thus recommended to us it would still 
claim our interest as a sound piece of theological recon- 
struction. Its method is of the best. The Rev. O. D. 
Watkins has wisely given us, as far as we can judge, an 
unaltered and complete, or at least a representative series 
of texts dealing with the gradual development of the rite and 
custom of sacramental Penance. He inspires trust by 
setting down these texts in the first place with no other 
note or comment save the short titles. These titles are 
nowhere, that we can see, a false guide to the texts. The 
subsequent commentary on these texts form the bulk of 
the book. We have found this commentary full in its 
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information, sober in its criticism, and clear in its ex- 
pression. Roman Catholic schools of theology are under a 
debt of thankfulness to the writer. 

For the purpose of making an excellent piece of work 
still more valuable we venture to make some comment. 

1. The Index is insufficient. Thus, there is no mention 
of St. Theodore of Canterbury, though many pages of the 
book are rightly devoted to him. The Index, instead of 
occupying two pages, should occupy at least ten. 

2. The author quotes a well-known passage from the 
Penitentiale Theodori. ‘‘ Qui ordinati sunt a Scotorum vel 
Britonum Episcopis, qui in Pascha vel tonsura catholici 
non sunt, adunati Ecclesiz non sunt sed iterum a catholico 
Episcopo manus impositione confirmentur.” To this 
quotation the author has prefixed the title “‘ Clergy ordained 
Scotch or British bishops to be re-ordained.”” The historians 
whom the author has followed in translating ‘‘ confirmentur ”’ 
as ve-ordained need not be accepted as infallible. 

We venture to think that a more accurate translation 
would be ‘‘ regularised,’’or even “ confirmed.” If it was 


the practice of St. Theodore to re-ordain priests who were 
ordained by schismatical bishops the modern difficulty of 
Anglican Orders would be seen in a new light. 


V. McN. 


Jock, JACK, AND THE CoRPORAL. By C. C. Martindale. 
(London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 


In The Words of Life Father Martindale has already given 
us a very concise statement of the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, especially adapted to those who want a systematic 
grasp of what the Church is and does. In the present book, 
reprinted from the Universe, the subject is elaborated and 
in detail worked out in a wonderfully interesting and 
ingenious way. 

Jock, Jack, and the Corporal are ‘‘ cases” in an English 
Military Hospital. Jock is a “ living miracle ” of exuberant 
faith—poor Jock, with his hopeless back and his soul 
“ white as a girl’s ” with the great Hope always firm therein. 
He, strangely enough, with his abundant Catholic life, 
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provides all the haunting pathos of the story. ‘‘ Chucked” 
by his far-away girl, for whom, and his mother, he carried 
on, he finds, beyond his bodily pains, an appalling spiritual 
Gethsemane, and, finally, after the Dark Night, release and 
recompense. He, symbol of the real Catholic, “ alive” in 
every supernatural way, is the pulsing heart of the story. 
And how lovable he is! Even the rough Corporal, who lives 
in hourly terror of being ‘‘ hooked ” by the R.C. (unofficial, 
unpaid) Padre, even he loves “ the Jock.” Then there is 
the Sergeant, firmly “‘ hooked” indeed, and in the end 
“landed,” concerning whose instructions by the Padre the 
book tells in brilliant fashion. Nothing is too deep, too 
exalted, or too minute for this wonderful Padre to drive 
home every time, in spite of the realistic criticism of the 
neighbouring (and neighbourly) Corporal. As for the 
Sergeant, “‘ under instruction,” he is blessed with a mind 
that can see reason in everything Catholic. 

With this book for apologetic, and the finely-woven 
human story combined, no prospective “‘ convert” need 
henceforth fear the usually trying course of instruction. Let 


him read about “‘ the Jock ” for a true picture of Catholic 
life, and let him accompany the Sergeant from the very 
beginning of things to his First Communion. His verdict 
will be ‘‘ Thank you, dear Padre.” 
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